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oe From “ Good Words.” | 
Wiclif’s Version of the New Testament. 
(Continued from page 275.) 

It is very curious to observe what extraordinary 
alterations have taken place, since Wiclif’s time, in 
the accepted meaning of words. Thus the verb 
to sue has now an almost exclusively legal signifi- 
cation; to sue a man is to prosecute a man for 
the payment of a debt. But this is Wiclif’s word 
for follow, although he uses follow as well. Christ 
said to Matthew, “ Sue thou me: and he rose and 
followed him.” In connection with Matthew’s 
call, we have another word which is used in a 
very different manner now. In our veraion we 
read that Matthew, when called, was sitting at “ the 
receipt of custom.’, Wiclif tells us that he was 
sitting “in a tolbothe.” The word tolbothe now 
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nede to go and see it.” But town is Wiclif’s word |ter service than that which it frequently discharged 
for a field. Indeed, I may say that town is Wic-|five hundred years ago. I refer to the word virtue. 
lif’s word for country. In our version we read|This word Wiclif generally uses in its ancient sense 
that Simon the Cyrenean was coming out of thelof strength; it is his standard word for power, 
country when he was compelled to carry Christ’s| whether physical or spiritual, but he uses it alto- 
cross. Wiclif tells us that he was coming “fro|gether irrespectively of any moral value. The 
the toun.” It seems to be a hopeless contradic-| miracles of Christ are with Wiclif virtues, of which 
tion, but it is not; both are right, because town|application a remnant exists in the. Authorized 
is a word which properly signifies any enclosed | Version, where we read, concerning the Saviour, 
space; in fact, its radical meaning seems to be a/that “ there went virtue out of him, and healed 
hedge; it is therefore applicable to a field, to a/them all.” But in Wicliff the word is of perpetual 
farm, in fact, to the country. Sad is a word which| occurrence. Paul is persuaded that neither angels, 
Wiclif uses in a manner which, to the modern|nor principalities, nor “ virtues,” shall be able to 
Englishman, must appear very strange. With us|separate us from the love of God; and in 2 
it has an exclusively mournful signification, and| Thess. 2, 9, he speaks of that wicked one, “ whose 
suggests nothing but sorrow and affliction. Hav-|coming is after the working of Satan, in all 
ing only this idea of the word, we may well be|‘ vertu,’ and signs, and lying wonders.” Virtue, 
perplexed on finding it asserted that the wise|we thus perceive, was ascribed to Satan and other 
builder’s house fell not, because is was founded on| wicked beings; virtues were among those elements 
“ a sad stoon ;” that Paul rejoices to behold in the| which might tend to separate christians from the 
Colossians the “ sadnesse” of their faith in Christ ;|love of God; the word has been rescued from 
that Peter warns christians not to fall away from|this degradation, and now has an exclusively good 
their “ sadnesse ;” that hope is a “ sad” anchor of|signification. Much the same honourable history 
the soul. But such is Wiclif ’s word for firm, stead-| pertains to the word famous. It has not attained 
fast, and it is in fact, the past participle of the|the same moral standing as virtue, but stillit is so 
verb toset. Cunning was once a very noble word ;|far on the side of goodness that we are obliged to 
used as a noun, it meant knowledge, science, skill;|use its exact contrary—‘infamous’—when we 
used as an adjective, it had a corresponding signi-|speak of something particularly bad. But the 
fication. It has been degraded, the crown has|word famous had not, in Wiclif’s time, established 
fallen from its head. To be called cunning was/for itself a good character, for I find that Pilate 
once the highest compliment; the application of|had a “ famous” prisoner called Barabbas. There 



















means a Scotch prison, but it was originally ap-|such an epithet we should now resent as an insult,|is another word which I think has very properly 
plied to a hut erected at a fair for the purpose of| because the word savours of raseality; its better|been degraded, or rather, it has been restored to 


accommodating the takers of tolls or customs; 
aod, so, Wiclif is perfectly correct; and, in- 
deed, the “ tolbothe” is a rather better renderiog 
than “the receipt of customs.” As Wiclif calls 
the “receipt of custom,” or, rather, the custom- 
house, a “tol bothe,” so, when he translates the 
passage “custom to whom custom,” he renders it 
“to whom tol, tol.” The word duke is another 
that has been somewhat altered in its range of ap- 
plication. Wiclif applies it to Christ in Matt. 2,6. 
Sovereign is a word of very high import now, and 
is set apart for the greatest person in the State ; 
bat Wiclif gives it to christian ministers. “ Have 
ye mynde of youre sovereyus that have spokun to 
you the word of God.” One of the most singular 
specimens of change in the application of words is 
to be seen in this passage: “ Also I preie and the 
german felowe.”’ 


42 Englishman, utterly unacquainted with the Au- 

ized version, were to take up Wiclif, he would 
be astonished to find what a number of castles 
Jesus and hie disciples visited. Their whole pro- 
gress seems to have been a series of journeys from 
she castle to another. “Jesus made iournee bi 
cites and castels prechynge.” “Jesus came not 


yit in to the castel.” Castle is Wiclif’s usual|some go up. Cunning and wit have each fallen 
word for village. But his use of the word town| from the noblest position; the one has become a 
still more curious. It is rather startling to find | knave, and the other a trifler. There is, however, 
%e of the men who excused themselves from thejone word at least which, since Wiclif’s time, has 
Supper saying, ‘‘ l have bought a toun, and I have| evidently improved itself, and is now used in bet- 


My readers may well wonder|joking; it used to show itself in every form of in- 
vhat German felowe is to be found in the New/|tellectual effort; it is now that which makes men 
Testament; they will discover him in Phil. 4, 3: laugh, it was that which made men think; in fact, 
“And I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow.” If|it was wisdom, it was understanding. And s0, 


meaning is rapidly disappearing, and probably can |its proper position from a higher, which all, except- 
never be restored. In Wiclif’s time it was a word|ing very ill-natured people, will agree it never 
capable of the highest service, and incapable of|ought to have occupied. | refer to the word leech. 
any base occupation. With Wiclif, the key of] Wiclif, in common with many later writers, ap- 
knowledge is “the key of kunnynge.” Paul has/plies this term to physicians. The woman with an 

reat satisfaction in feeling that the christians in|issue of blood had “ receyved many thingis of ful 
| are filled with all “ kuonynge ;” he thanks| many lechis;” and instead of “ Luke the beloved 
God that the Corinthians are rich in all “ kun-|physician,” we have “ luk the leche moost dere.” 
nynge ;” and in one of the apostle’s most magnifi-| Wiclif’s version brings before us another word 
cent passages, he says, “ Ob, the depth of the| which, unhappily, has suffered in the lapse of time. 
riches both of the wisdom and ‘kunnynge’ of} Health is a word which has now an almost exclu- 
God.” Wit, originally synonymous with cunning, |sively physical meaning, or at most a physical and 
has, like its synonyme, gone the downward coil intellectual one. We speak of bodily and mental 
though not in the same direction, nor in so dis-|health, and, in a figurative sense, we speak of a 
creditable direction. It has not a bad sense, like|healthy trade; but we do not apply either health 
cunning, but it has acquired a somewhat paltry/or healthy in a purely spiritual sense. This, how- 
sense. Wit now shows itself for the most part in|ever, is Wiclif’s constant practice. Health is, in 
fact, his standarf word for salvation; the know- 
ledge of salvation is “‘ the science of helthe ;” the 
gospel of salvation is “ the gospel of helthe ;” the 
way of salvation is “the way of helthe.” A 
thoroughly Saxon word instead of the Latin, and 
a word, perhaps, better than salvation in some re- 
spects, because it seems to carry with it the idea 
of sanctification as well as that of justification, 
which, to most persons, salvation does not; for 
salvation, as generally understood, means deliver- 
ance from some external evil, e. g., hell torments. 
But this word health teaches us to consider the 
subjective in religion; it reminds us not only of 
danger, but of danger proceeding from disease ; 
it tells us that salvation must be wrought in us as 
well as for us, that it is a subjective as well as an 
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Wiclif translates Paul as exhorting the Corinthians 
not to be children in “ wittis,” to be in malice 
children, but in “ wittis” men. Gal. 3, commences 
thus: “O unwitti Galathianes;” and in Rom. 
11, 33, we have this question, “ For whi, who 
knewe the witte of the Lord?” As it is with 
families, so it is with words; some go down and 
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objective process. It were well if this fine word 
could be restored to its former position, if the 
spiritual could be again associated with it; so 
that every man wight be reminded that, however 
strovg he may be in body and in mind, heis notin a 
healthy state unless he is a believer in the Son of 
God, A thorougbly religious man is the only 
healthy man. Such is the train of thought sug- 
gested by Wiclif’s use of this word. 

Some of Wiclif’s words have altogether gone 
out of common use. The loss of some of them 
will not perhaps be very much regretted ; for ex- 
ample, “ bilipre,” for which we have “ measure ;” 
“ yolatalis,” for which we have “ fatlings ;” “che- 
pynge,” which is Wiclif’s word for market, and 
which, perhaps, still exists in its old signification in 
Cheapside. We can also dispense with “ erthe- 
tiliers,” although it is much more to the purpose 
than husbandmen ; for why a husbandman should 
be a farmer any more than a blacksmith, it would 
be very difficult to show ; judge serves as well as 
“domesman,” and officer as well as Wiclif’s 
“ maisterful axer,” who casts the insolvent debtor 
into prison ; murderers too, are neither better nor 
worse than “ manquellers,” and we understand 
talents better than “besauntis,” and unleavened 
bread better than “ therf loaves.” But there are 
some words the loss of which we have, | think, rea- 
son to regret; such, for example, are “ soth”’ and 
“ sothfast.” Truth and truthful are as good, but 
still for words which, happily, are in such great 
request, the more synonyms the better. “ Soth,” 
and its kindred terms appear often in Wiclif. 
“ Sothli, sothli,” for verily, verily; Nicodemus 
says to Christ, ‘‘ Maister, we witen that thou art 
sothfast ;” the Ephesians are exhorted ‘to stand, 
having their loins girt about with ‘ sothefastuess ;’” 
and Paul asks the Gaijatians whether he was 
become their enemy because he tells them the 
“sothe.” This word, however, has almost disap- 
peared, and what traces are left of it are discred- 
itable ; as, for instance, in forsooth, which is a word 
of contempt, and in soothsaying, which is anything 
but truth-saying. If the Joss to the word “‘ sooth” 
is to be regretted, much wore may we regret the 
loss of the word “ruth.” This is one of Wiclif’s 
favourites; it means compassion, and is a fine 
Saxon equivalent for this Latin word which has 
superseded it, but is by po means its superior : 
Jesus had “ruth” upon the multitude. And now 
what is left of this word? We certainly have it, 
we have it entire, but we have it with au addition 
that destroys it—ruthless. What shall we say? 
Is it true that we have lost the “ruth,” and are 
indeed ruthless? Our language, at all events, is 
all but ruthless, seeing that “ ruth” is scarcely re- 
cognized amongst its words, certainly not amongst 
its leading words, But it will be said we have 
rueful, which is equivalent to ruthful. Yes, we 
have rueful, but rueful is not, as used by us, the 
opposite to ruthless ; that is to say, rueful does not 
mean compassionate, unless it bexcompassion for 
one’s self. Rue and rueful are used exclusively 
in a subjective sense. I do not rue another man’s 
mistakes or misfortunes, but my own; my counte- 
nance is rueful when I contemplate my own misery, 
not when I contemplate my ueighbor’s sorrows. 
Thus, what little of ‘ ruthfulness” is left us we 
keep to ourselves; it has become so scarce that we 
have none to spare for others; aud the word is 
chiefly known by its appearing simply in order to 
deny itself in “ruthless.” According to Wiclif, 
John the Baptist tells the soldiers (whom Wiclif 
always calls “ knyghtis”) to be content with their 
“ soudis.” These “ soudis,” meaning wages, are 
80 intimately connected with soldiers, that they 
seem to favour that melancholy aud discreditable 


;connection are very interesting. 


etymology which connects soldier and sell, and 
which, in fact, proclaims a soldier to be a man who 
has sold himself for pay. On this derivation, 
however, I venture to offer no further opinion. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
What is Malaria? 
(Continued from page 274.) 

Nor are diseases of this kind confined entirely to 
the external surface. On the lining membrane 
of the mouth in young children, white patches, 
called thrush, sometimes occur, in which have been 
found a cryptogamous flora in luxuriant growth. 

When yeast is introduced into an animal’s veins, 
passive hemmorrhage and other unhealthy symp- 
toms are immediately produced, and death takes 
place within a few days. 

When taken directly into the stomach the effects 
of fungi are generally so poisonous as to be uni- 
versally feared. A few species only are known to 
be edible, and even these may under circumstances 
produce distressing results, Warm.climates seem to 
render some of them as they do certain of the higher 
plants, much more poisonous than usual. In the 
symptoms observed to attend poisoning by fungi, 
certain facts have been observed which in this 
Dr. Mitchell 
states that in the wasting gangrenous diseases 
produced occasionally over extensive districts, by 
eating bread made from diseased rye, diseased 
wheat, or mouldy bread, the symptoms are of a 
febrile character, and resemble very much in 


some particulars those of our intermittents, one of 


the most remarkable of which is the periodicity, 
which has been noticed by several writers on these 
subjects. He also relates among others, an inter- 
esting case noticed by Christison, of a woman, who 
with her four cbildren was attacked with inter- 
mittent fever, occurring every third day, after 
having lived for four months exclusively on mush- 
rooms; while her husband who had lived on other 
fare, escaped all disease. A cutaneous disease, 
and subsequent gangrene of the extremities oc- 
curred finally in those who had had the fever. It 
has also been remarked that the preparations of 
Peruviau bark are the most effective remedies in 
the treatment of such discases. 

Mention has already been made of the painful 
effects resulting from merely rubbing the spores of 
one of the agarics on the tongue. An instance of 
disease believed to be owing to the inhalation of 
the spores of fungi is given in Berkeley’s lutro- 
duction to the study of Cryptogamic Botany, as 
occurring along our Southern coast. At the time 
when the reeds growing there are affected with a 
rust or fungous growth, the workmen obliged to 
labor among them, are so frequently seized with a 
disease of a typhoid character, that the rust has 
obtained the name of Ustilago typhoides from this 
circumstance. 

But the most interesting case of disease caused 
by fungi, and as yet the only well authenticated 
case of a contagious disease and artificially occas- 
ioned awong wankind having been traced to such a 
cause, has lately been given by Dr. J. H. Salisbury, 
of Newark, O., in relation to the production of mea- 
sles. The facts taken from his report we may pre- 
sentsomewhatin detail. He states that his attention 
was first called to the subject by a patient, who had 
suffered an attack of a disease very similar to measles, 
from having been engaged in working among damp, 
partly decayed straw. In pitching this old straw 
from a stack, the air had become filled with a fine 
dust which he had inhaled, and which left in his 
mouth a persistent taste of the straw. Ina few 
hours afterwards the early symptoms of measles, 


and in a few days the usual ones of congested 
feeling of the chest, swollen throat and fauces, in- 
flammation of the eyes, and a slight eruption, had 
all been developed ; throughout which, the taste 
alluded to had continued. Interest having thus 
been awakened to this matter, the case of another 
individual was soon investigated, who reported hay- 
ing passed through almost precisely the same sym 
toms, from having helped in thrashing mouldy 
wheat. No previous exposure to measles could 
in his case be ascertained, yet within fourteen days 
seven of the same family were sick of undoubted 
measles. Several of such otherwise unaccounta- 
ble cases of similar disease were heard of by con- 
versing with farmers, none of whom could state 
that any one had thus been attacked twice. 

‘The precise character of this fine dust arising 
from mouldy straw was then carefully examined, 
Clean, bright straw, free from fungi, was packed 
firmly in a box, slightly dampened, covered, and 
set aside in a warm place for twenty-four hours, 
By this time the straw in the centre of the box was 
found to have become heated and covered with a 
short white mould, which yielded to the air on 
being disturbed, a fine dust, having the odor and 
taste of damp straw. Under the microscope this 
dust proved to be composed of the oval, seed-like 
spores of fungi, apparently of several species, to- 
gether with portions of the spore cages, and frag- 
ments of the plant. These little particles being 
too small to be seen singly in the air by the unas. 
sisted eye, appeared as a thin smoke or dust only 
when there in countless numbers, 

The power of these spores to produce disease 
was then tried by direct experiment. With a 
sma]l amount carefully collected on a plate of 
glass, by gently tapping some mouldy straw placed 
over it, Dr. Salisbury inoculated himself in the 
arm. Within five days afterwards, a few blotches 
had appeared, the eyes were weak and inflamed, 
a congested feeling in the chest, and more or less 
fever bad been felt; in short, as he believed, the 
symptoms of a mild case of measles. A subse- 
quent inoculation, a few days later, produced no 
perceptible effects. 

A similar experiment was soon after tried ona 
family of six chiJdren, all of whom had been ex- 
posed to the disease. Four of them were inocu- 
lated with the spores of the fungi, all of whom 
within thirty-six hours had slight catarrhal symp- 
toms, with a redness around the point of inocula 
tion like a measle blotch; which, however, was 
suflicient to protect them against the disease, since 
five weeks atterwards—the time of making the re 
port—no further appearance of measles was ob- 
served, while within eleven days the other two 
children not inoculated, were broken out with the 
eruption of measles. 

‘the power of straw fungi to produce a mild 
case of measles in the human system, and thus 
protect it against future attack, as a modified form 
of small-pox, artificially produced, protects the 
system from further disease of that kind—was soon 
afterwards tried on a much larger scale, in 
school of 175 boys, at the Ohio State Reform In- 
stitution near Lancaster, Obio. At this place the 
measles had made their appearance on Fifth mouth 
30th, 1862. Ou the 6th of the next month, eight- 
een cases had occurred, through which every boy 
in the building had been exposed to the disease, 
On this day Dr. Salisbury inoculated twenty-six 
healthy boys who had never had the disease. By 
the 24th, on all but five, inflammation at the arm 
had taken place, accompanied in several of them 


with inflamed and watery eyes, and slight symp-. 


toms resembling those of a cold in the head apd 
in four instances, a slight eruption. No f 
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me with the most engaging affection, when I ap-|in one brilliant blaze of red, with the scarlet but-|ruin, and had I not seen Tintern, I should haye 


plied myself to do everything rightly. All friends 
and relations, with all kinds of enjoyments seemed 
to centre in him alone, for he alone amply supplied 
all, and having him was having everything that 
was good. In his presence there could be no 
want. It was then yo hard matter for me to deny 
every corrupt desire for his sake; and to renounce 
the objects which had formerly pleased me too 
well, and of which I had been foolishly fond ; 
and yet forthe rejection of these things, which had 
done me no good, but harm, I ever found him a 
rich rewarder. In his presence I could envy no 
man however rich, eminent, or seemingly happy ; 
but I loved all men as his workmanship, and 
wished that all would come to him, and in and 
with him be truly happy for ever. 

“Bidding farewell to the world and its vanities, 
whose beauty and alluring lustre were tarnished 
and eclipsed in my eyes, through the superior 
brightness of the Sun of Righteousness shining in 
my heart, I loved solitude that I might seek him, 
who was now become the life of my life, and wait 
for his fresh appearing to me, who brought with 
him not only light to show me my blemishes and 
defects, but animating fortitude, fervent desire, 
and divine help to withstand and surmount cor- 
rupt habits and propensities, and vigilantly, in the 
secret of the soul, to guard against the first rising 
of any imagination or inclination that was not con- 
sistent with the pure, holy discoveries of his bles- 
sed Spirit. Thus, with the royal psalmist, (Psal. 
xviii.) “ In his presence I found fulness of joy.” 
My mind was moulded into a divine frame, a new 
creation of pure love to God and to men, wherein 
the heavens and the earth in a sweet harmony, 
seemed to show forth the power, wisdom and 
goodness of the one good Father and preserver of 
the whole.” 


a os 


For “The Friend.” 
Fountain’s Abbey—English Birds, de. 
(Concluded from page 277.) 

Neweastle—We entered this dismal-looking 
town, on the railroad, ten feet above the tops of the 
houses ; and truly, the narrow pit-like streets, and 
their crowded besmoked buildings, with their 
hot-looking dingy tiled roofs, seemed only fit to be 
looked down upon; or, rather, I thought that 
much the most desirable view of them was from 
this airy height, and we feel no disposition to take 
any nearer view of that quarter. How many of 
the towns we have seen have been built on hill and 
hollow—but this, what a contrast to Edinburgh ! 
There are parts of the town, however, that have 
good streets and some fine looking houses, statues 
and monuments; and perbaps there are more than 
we shall have time to explore while we remain. 

* * * * * 

Leeds.—This is a very pretty town. It has 
the handsomest Town Hall we have seen any where. 
It is a very large and really elegant building ; hav- 
ing a high flight of steps leading to the portico ; 
fine rows of columns on the front and side, and a 
tower encircled with tasteful columus; and being 
situated on an elevation at the corner of two streets, 
it shows to great advantage. 

The country through which we have been pas- 
sing, from Berwick to this place, is tame and un- 
interesting in its natural features, though mostly 
richly cultivated. We continue to observe in 
many places, as we did with some surprise soon after 
we arrived in England, luxuriant crops of weeds; 
















terfly poppy ; while the yellow rape entirely over-|thought it could hardly be surpassed. But Foun. 
spreads others with a sheet of bright sulphur tain never could have equalled Tintern as a Gothie 
color; each of them really quite pretty plants, and |structure; and its ruins, though so much more exten. 
they look very rich, alternating with the fine green | sive, as well as its situation, are inferior to the latter 
cultivated crops. The poppy is often thickly inter-|in touching poctic beauty. Its octagonal columns, 
mingled with the wheat and oats, and its beauty in| the right-angular tracery of its windows, c., look 
such places is doubtless small recompense to the far-|coarse and heavy, in comparison with the clustered 


mer. Seeing so much of the rape, we thought perhaps | columns, the lofty, light-springing arches, and the 
it was cultivated; but on inquiring of an intelligent | graceful elegant tracery of the windows of Tintern, 
farmer, he said he believed it was generally a mere | Yet the whole exterior, the long lines of arch 

weed, and was in fact quite a nuisance. Again, we jits high tower, &c., taken in connection with its 
cannot but be amused, as we have been heretofore, |lovely situation in these charming grounds, made 
with the people ploughing with four and even six|a combination of beauty of the kind not often 
















horses; so that I have been quite disposed to con- 
sider the working horses in this country, as the 
indulged, pampered race; while the coach horses | 
appear to be the laborers. I cannot understand such 
a contrast in the use of the two classes. I have often | 
been made uncomfortable by the consciousness or 
fear that the horses were drawing oppressively heavy 
loads. We frequently see persons driving but one 
horse with their Jarge, clumsy carriages, which we 
should consider heavy for two, and these filled with} 
six or seven persons, including the driver. I have 
not seen even the London Jaboring horses, which 
must be very powerful if they are strong in pro- 
portion to their gigantic frames—their elephantine 


equalled ; none of the particulars of which can 
easily be forgotten. Among other interesting fea. 
tures, is a venerable looking yew tree, under which, : 
tradition says, the monks sat and took their-meals, 
&c., while superintending the building of the Ab- 
bey ; which, if correct, would make it many cen- 
turies old. Altogether we thought the day might 
be ranked among the most delightful we had passed, 

Before closing this letter, and taking leave for 
the present of the rural scenes of England, I will 
make some reply here, to a few queries which occur 
in a letter lately received from our dear , 
relative to the birds of England, &c. She has 
learned my opinion ere this, perhaps, of the sky- 





















legs and feet—drawing loads anything like in pro-|lark and its music. In reply as to whether we 
portion to those of some of the slender framed coach | have anything like it in America, I may say, I 
horses; especially when we consider that the for-/think its song is something between our song spar- 
mer are not required to go faster than a walk,|jrow and the Canary bird; resembling the latter 
while the latter, of course, must trot; which they |rather the more, with some of the peculiar sweet- 
often do, even when going up bill. ness of the former. The nightingale we have not 

We made a digression from our route again this| heard, unless a very sweet song I once heard in the 
morning, for the purpose of visiting Fountain’s Ab-| Isle of Wight near midnight was itsnote. We have 
bey. We stopped at the town of Ripon, and had a de- | been informed they have nearly all left the island, 
lightful drive from there to the Abbey ; partof the|and are very rarely met with. The song of the 
ride having a peculiar charm, from its being for| black bird and thrush are sweet and musical, though 
about a mile and a half through a beautiful and ex-|I have heard them but seldom, and have not become 
tensive private park. Such paradises on earth, as|familiar with them. It is probable they are not 80 
some of the wealthy in this part of the world make |numerous in some situations as others. We know 
for themselves! A succession of little scenes of|it is the case in our own country that many more 
enchantment meet the eye at every turn, through|birds are found in some localities than others, 
winding walks, in light or deep shades, among ex-| within comparatively short distances, and during 
quisite trees, clustered or on knolls, or in long av-|the same season ; while there is a great difference in 
enues ; we drove through one avenue of noble, tall | their numbers in different years. We were delighted 













elms, extending for nearly half a mile by a wind- 
ing stream. Such a profusion of superb evergreens 
are there; Norway firs, among others, from a hun- 
dred and twenty to a hundred and sixty feet high. 
Now you lose the stream; now you come upon it 
again, like a lovely little lake, and there float the 
Swans; occasionally are seen, appropriately dis- 
posed, little temples, marble reservoirs with foun- 
tains, and here and there fine statues are placed 
with admirable taste—no inelegant abundance of 
such things, &c., &c. About a mile from the first 
lodge at the entrance, you come to another, there 
leave your carriage and take a guide; and the re- 
mainder, and rather the most beautiful part of the 
way, is by a wide foot path, and a most delightful 
walk itis. ‘The Abbey is within these grounds, 
thus, of course, belonging to the present owner, 
who throws them open freely to visitors, keeping 
guides to conduct them wheresoever they wish to go; 
and as you emerge from some of the deep shades 
of the park, into a wide, open lawn, you see the 
vast, highly picturesque 4vy-mantled ruin, distant 
about the eighth of a mile, reposing against the 
low bills and trees, its tall tower against the sky, 
the whole, including parts of the wall, Xc., recertly 


indicating that the farming here is far from being|disinterred, which for many years had gradually 
so much more perfect than that in the United|become covered up with the soil, is said to cover 
States, as has been frequently represented. ‘True,|eleven acres; and we thought the finer parts of it 
they are much prettier weeds than some of ours, if/alone, the high walls, arches, columns and tower, 


that is any recommendation. We sce large fields, | must cover about six acres. 


It is a grand looking 








| with their “ robin red breast,” of childhood’s pleas- 


ant memory, in juvenile tales and verse; feeling 
ithe little creature almost like an old acquaintance. 
j1t is, as they often call it here, one of their “ home 
birds,” keeping familiarly about their dwellings like 
the wren; which habit, and its musical notes so 
often filling the ear, constitute its peculiar charm, 
The little housekeeping wren, which is one of 
our own “ home birds,’ and whose sprightly song 
|with us, may compare with their robin for frequen- 
cy, in England does not sing at all, we are in- 
‘formed, and also that none of their sparrows sing; 
while we have heard no sweeter songster here since 
we came than our American song sparrow. AndI 
might add that we have heard no bird since we 
left home to equal the exquisite music of our mock- 
ing bird ; none to exceed that of the sweet grace 
ful note of the cat bird; nor that of the oriole; 
\the brown thrush; the bobolink ; the towie bunt- 
ling, and many others that might be named ; aad 
uone that can at all be compared with our “ wood 
\robin”—commonly so called, though I suppose 18 
‘is properly a thrush—tor rich, deep-toned melody. 
‘1 have often thought that while the notes of other 
| birds are joyous song, those of this loveliest of vo- 
‘calists are a hymn; few as they are at each ut 
\terance, there is poetry, there is sentiment in them; 
the thrilling harmony of their liquid tones, as they 
‘seem responding to each other, swells forth like aa 








anthem, amid the still dark shades of the forest. 
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I know not how the idea has obtained in England, | presence ; or when, having well considered the|the church, where they reside, there, declaring 
that we have “ few or no singing birds in Ameri-| beauty of holiness, and the unspeakable felicity of|their intentions to take one another as husband 


ca;” that they are — to be admired for their| those that are truly good, it panteth after God, 
gay plumage. ‘Those English travellers in America,| and sendeth up such vigorous and ardent desires, 
who have received and communicated this impres-| as no words can sufliciently express; continuing 
siop, could not I think, have visited our country, or; and repeating each of these acts, as long as it finds 
its rural districts, until after the birds’ season of itself upheld by the force and impulse of the pre- 
song was over; which we know, with most varie-| vious meditation. 

ties, is confined chiefly to the 5th and 6th months,,) This mental prayer is, of all others, the most 
while they are building, and rearing their young ;/ effectual to purify the soul, and dispose it unto a 
though the air is vocal with the sweetest melody) holy and religious temper, and may be termed the 
in some localities early in the spring and until after| great secret of devotion, and one of the most pow- 
midsummer. Had we arrived in England a few) erful instruments of the divine life; and, it may 
weeks later than we did, and ventured to form our! be, that the apostle hath a peculiar respect unto it, 
opinion of the birds of the country in a similar| when he saith, that the Spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
mavner, that is, merely by what we witnessed, we! ties, making intercession for us with groanings 
should have supposed they had very few singing! which cannot be uttered, or, as the original may 
birds here. As with the exception of the sky lark) bear, that cannot be worded. 

and robin—and even these we have not met with 
atall in some sections of the country—we have 
heard little or no singing during by far the greater 
part of the time since we have been on these is- 
jands. And not at any time have we heard as 
many songsters as we do every season in our own 
country. The chief difference probably is, that 
during the singing season, which, from what we 
have been told, lasts no longer here than with us, the 
sky lark and robin, which charming little creatures 
are among their most common birds, and possibly 
some others, sing almost constantly; so that in 
some localities, particularly, they often have more 
singing than we do; as we have no bird, that lam 
aware of, excepting the mocking bird, whose song 
isso prolonged and oft repeated as the former; 
yet, while our mocking bird, with its rich, wonder- 
ful voice, and ever varying tones and notes, has no —_— 

compeer, it is far less numerous than the sky lark. FORWARD AND FEAR NOT. 
And now I may conclude by replying in a few . . 
words to another query. We have heard neither| Forward and fear not, though billows may roll, 


bird reer hi ‘ But the power of Jehovah their rage may control,” 
irds, nor heard, nor seen, anything else, since we| Though the waves are in anger, their tumult shall cease, 


have been on this side of the Atlantic, which would; Une word of his bidding shall hush them to peace. 
induce us to prefer England to America. No, with ; 
all I have seen, truly to admire and greatly to in- ae _ henge _ ~ aah fear? 
° e Lord is y refuge, whom shouidas ou lear? 
rm ns — a re hos home comforts, style of His staff is thy comfort, thy safeguard his rod, 
vig, Condition oF society, give Me Wy OWNCOUN-| Re sober, be steadfast, and hope in thy God. 
try! From my inmost heart can I adopt the lan- 
guage of Britain’s purest, sweetest of poets, Amer-| Forward and fear not, though false ones deride, 
wea, “ with all thy faults I love thee still—my)The hand of the Highest is with thee to guide; 
country! and while yet a nook is left where” His trust is thy buckler, his love is thy shield, 
American “ minds apd manners may be found, On then to the combat, be sure not to yield. 
shall be constrained to love thee ;’’ and prefer thee, 
too, before this or any other land. 
(To be continued.) 
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miimnenn 
Selected. 
FAITH AND WORKS. - 
Faith is the compass by which to steer 
The vessel of our works; the wise and brave 
Cannot without this guide the good ship save, 
From dangers which the best have much to fear. 


Works are the ship whose voyage were in vain 
If undirected she should go astray, 
Nor by that compass kept to her right way, 
The haven of her pilot’s hopes attain. 


Works without faith are words devoid of sense ; 
Faith without works, a meaning not conveyed 
For want of language to express it by: 

Works without faith, an empty casket, whence 
The precious essence it should keep has strayed ; 
Faith without works, that essence lost thereby. 

Fraser’s Magazine. 


Selected. 


Forward and fear not, be strong in thy Lord, 

In the power of his promise, the trust of his word ; 

Through the sea and the desert thy pathway may wend, 

Selectea, | But he who hath saved thee shall save to the end. 
Prayer. rT — 

In prayer we make the nearest approaches to Seren Sat Se ae eee eee) 


: ‘ Why dost thou shrink from thy path in dismay ? 
God, and lie open to the influences of heaven,) Thou treadest but the path thy Leader hath trod, 


then it is, that the Sun of righteousness doth visit} Then forward and fear not, but trust in thy God. 

us with his directest rays, and dissipateth our ——_++—_- 

darkness, and imprinteth his image on our souls.|Barly Friends, and What they Were.—Marriage. 
As there is one sort of prayer, wherein we make (Continued from page 278.) 

use of the voice,—and another wherein, though 
We utter no sound, yet we conceive the expressions,| early Friends in regard to marriage, is from the 
ind form the words, as it were, in our minds; so] pen of the author of the Rise and Progress, which 
there is a third and more sublime form of prayer,) I will here transcribe: “ Their way of marriage is 
Wherein the soul tak.s a higher flight, and having! peculiar to them, and shows a distinguishing care 
tollected all its forces by long and serious medita-| above other societies professing christianity. They 
sion, it darteth itself (if I may so speak), towards|say that marriage is an ordinance of God, and 
God in sighs and groans, and thoughts too big for|that God alone can righily join man and woman 
expression. As when, after a deep contemplation|in marriage. Therefore, they neither use priest 
of the Divine perfections, appearing in all his|or magistrate; but the man and woman concerned 
works of wonder, it addresseth itself unto Him in|take each other as husband and wife, in the pres- 
the profoundest adoration of his majesty and| ence of divers credible witnesses, promising to each 












and wife, if the said meeting have nothing material 
to object against it. They are constantly asked 
the necessary questions, as in case of parents and 
guardians, if they have acquainted them with 
their intention, and have their consent, &c. The 
method of the meeting is this, to take a minute 
thereof, and to appoint proper persons to inquire 
of their conversation and clearness from all others, 
and whether they have discharged their duty to 
their parents or guardians; and to make report 
thereof to the next Monthly Meeting, where the 


same parties are desired to give their attendance. 


In case it appears that they have proceeded orderly, 
the meeting passes their proposal, and so records 
it in their meeting-book. And in case the woman 
be a widow, and hath children, due care is taken 


that provision be made by her for the orphans, be- 


fore the meeting pass the proposal of marriage, ad- 
vising the parties concerned to appoint a convenient 
time and place, and to give fitting notice to their 
relations and such friends and neighbours as they 
desire should be witnesses of their marriage; where 
they take one another by the hand, and by name 
promise reciprocally love and fidelity, after the 
manner before expressed. Of all which proceed- 
ings a narrative, in the way of certificate, is made, 
to which the said party first set their hands, 
thercby making it their act and deed; and their 
divers relations, spectators, and auditors set their 
names as witnesses of what they saw or signed. 
And this certificate is afterwards registered in the 
record belonging to the Monthly Meeting where 
the marriage is solemnized. Which regular method 
has been, as it deserves, adjudged in courts of law 
a good marriage. Ceremonies they have refused, 
not out of humour, but conscience reasonably 
grounded, inasmuch as no Scripture tells us that 
the priest had any other part of old time than that 
of a witness amongst the rest, before whom the 
Jews used to take one another ; and therefore this 
people look upon it as an imposition to advanee the 
power and profits of the clergy. And for the use 
of the ring, it is enough to say that it was an 
heathenish and vain custom, and never in practice 
among the people of God, Jews, or primitive Chris- 
tians ; thé words of the usual form, ‘ with my body 
I thee worship ;’ are hardly defensible.” 

It is not necessary to quote the frequently ex- 
pressed opinion and judgment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on this subject, the most explicit of which will 
be found in the year 1691. ° It is enough to say 
that it commences at a very early period of the 
Society’s history, and has been continued at inter- 
vals to a comparatively recent date. From this 
counsel it is evident that it has been the care of 
Friends since they became a settled people, that 
no marriages should be entered into with those not 
of the same religious profession; and so early as 
1659 there seems to have been such a recognition 


Perhaps the best exposition of the regulations of|of membership as distinguished those who were 


Friends from those who simply attended their 
meetings, that no marriages should take place with 
those near akin; but that such prohibition did uot 
extend to second cousins, or to marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister; that publicity should be 
given to all acts of marriage, and that the ordi- 
nance itself should be looked upon as a religious 
and not as a civil contract only. 

I have not been able to trace anything which 
has a bearing on the recent alteration in the mar- 
riage regulations of the Society, by which admis- 


glory:—or when, after sad reflections on its vile-| other, with God’s assistance, to be loving and faith-|sion to the privileges enjoyed by its members is 
ness and miscarriages, it prostrates itself before! ful in that relation, till death shall separate them.|shared with those professing with Friends, but not 
Him with the greatest confusion and sorrow, not| But antecedent to this, they first present them-|in membership. Doubtless, in the very early rise 
daring to lift up its eyes, or utter one word in his| selves to the Monthly Meeting for the affairs of|of the Society there would be many instanves where 
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— a ‘ 
parties engaged to each other were inconveniently| ritual of English marriage, the riog was placed by 


placed in consequence of conscientious conviction 
on one side and not on the other, and yet a mar- 
riage take place. Roger Hebden, who was con- 
vinced by George Fox in 1651, and became a 
minister in 1652, and who was at that time en- 


THE FRIEND. 


Christ is “the way, the truth and the life.» 
the husband on the top of the thumb of the left}The grace which sanctifies, as well as that which 
hand, with the words, “ In the name of the Father ;” | justifies, is by and through him. He is the frag 
he then removed it to the fore-finger, saying, “ In} and living way; and no man can gain the Victory 
the name of the Son ;” then to the middle finger,| over sin, and be brought into union with God, with. 
adding, “ And of the Holy Ghost;” finally he left}out Christ. And when, in some mitigated 


gaged to be married, is one. It is recorded of|it, as now, on the fourth finger, with the closing|we may be said to have arrived at the end of the 


him that, being under considerable conflict as to 
the propriety of uniting himself with one not fully 
convinced, in his dilemma he consulted George 
Fox, who asked him pointedly, could he give it up. 
After a pause, R. H. said “ He thought he could.” 
G. F. replied, “‘ Then are the married as the un- 
married, and they who marry as they who marry 
not,” and encouraged him to proceed. Many such 
cases were sure to arise, but thisis the only instance 
I have met with recorded. The very circumstances 
of the presumed illegality of such marriages would 
alone deter parties from entering into them, and 
the certainty of persecution would deter others, 
whilst popular feeling would be against them. 
It is not my intention to question the Society’s prac- 
tice as now adopted, though I have never been able 
to see on what part of the custom of early Friends 
it is built; neither can I understand why the in- 


dulgence of being married according to the So-|. 


ciety’s laws should be extended to those “* who pro- 
fess with Friends and attend their meetings for 
worship.” It may be good for the body, it may 
numerically increase it, but if the contracting 
parties have got so far in relation to Friends, as to 
profess their principles and attend their meetings 
for worship, ought they not to be asked to take 
the one remaining step and-unite themselves to the 
body. Itisto my mind a very questionable way 
of adding strength to the body or to the indi- 
viduals, and in cases of disciplinary action, a bar 
to its being put in practice, however great the irre- 

ularity that may previously have existed. Early 

riends did not thus act. Their view of the mar- 
riage question led them to admit none to the ordi- 
nanee but those who were one with them in prac- 
tice, profession, and principle. 

On the subject of the use of the ring, we have 
seen in William Penn’s remarks what the views of 
early Friends were; and George Fox observes in 
1680, “ We have suffered much because we would 
not marry with the priest, and bring him a ring to 
put on, and give him money for that service ; 
and hath not this also been derived from the 
pope—papists and heathens, who married with a 
ring?” ‘This custom, whatever its origin, prevails 
more than ever within our borders. It was not 
early Friends alone that objected to the use of the 
ring; other sincere christians did likewise, as we 
learn from the MS. of Mary Pennington, whose 
first husband was Sir William Springett : they were 
married in 1641, and speaking of their engage- 
ment, she says, “ He was of good understanding, 
and had cast off those dead superstitions. He was 
but young compared to the knowledge he had at- 
tained in the things of God. He was about twenty 
years old. We pressed much after the knowledge 
of the Lord, and walked in his fear; and though 
both very young, were joined together in the Lord ; 
refusing the use of the ring and such like things 
then used, and not denied by any that we knew of.” 
And in another statement she remarks, in refer- 
ence to their marriage, “ We married without a 
ring, and many of the usual dark formal words were 
left out of the ceremony.” 

It is said by Swinbourne and others that the 
priesthood took hold of the popular idea of a vein 
going frow the fourth finger of the left hand direct 
to the heart, and in consequence made it the wed- 
ding finger ; but it was not‘arrived at thus, except 
by associating it with the deity; for in the ancient 


word, “ Amen.” way by being brought home to the divine fold ang 


‘jing of the Ist. 


I shall close this letter with a quotation from| reinstated in the divine image, it would be sad ip. 


George Fox on a subject in connection with mar- 
riage, which is but very imperfectly understood, 
and often wrongfully applied—the right subjection 
I am aware that it is a 
delicate subject, but our good old forefather in the 
truth has given such a pleasing and beautiful eluci- 


of a wife to her husband. 


dation of the marriage relation, as to make it well 
worth while transcribing it. Writing in 1674, he 
remarks, “ And some may say that man must have 
the superiority over the woman, because God says, 
‘ That man must rule over his wife ;’ and that 


deed if we should forget the way itself, as Christig 
sometimes called. At every period of our progress 
however advanced it may be, our life is derived 
from God through him and for him. The most ad- 
vanced souls are those which are most possessed 
with the thoughts and the presence of Christ, 
They speak with him every hour as the bride with 
her bridegroom. He becomes something so inti. 
mate in their hearts, that they look on him less ag 
a foreign external object, than as the internal prin- 
ciple of their life. 


‘man ts not of the woman, but woman of the man.’| _ 


Indeed, after man fell that command was, but be- 
fore man fell there was no such command, for 
they were bothymeet-helps, and therefore both to 
have dominion over all that God had made; 
° and so as man and woman is restored 
again by Christ up into the image of God, they 
both have dominion again in the righteousness and 
holiness, and are help-mates, as before they fell. 
So then the man is not without the woman, neither 
the woman without the man, in the Lord.” 
J. B. B. 


For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Fourth month, 1863. 


Eleven days of the month that has just passed 
were clear, three were cloudy without rain; and 
rain fell on parts of twelve days, on four of which 
it rained nearly all day. Some snow fell on parts 
of three days in the early part of the month. On 
the evening of the 9th, there was a fine display of 
the Aurora Borealis, and on the mornings of the 
22d and 23d, there was some white frost. In con- 
sequence of there having been so much wet weather 
during this and the preceding month, the farmers 
in this section of the country have not been able to 
get their spring work done as early as usual. The 
highest temperature during the month was 71° at 
noon on the 27th, the lowest was 31° on the even- 
The amount of rain and snow 
water for the month was 5.56 inches. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa, 
Fifth month Ist, 1863. 
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1 | 35°, 36° 31° 29.21) Clear. 
2 | 36 | 44, 45 95 Cloudy, rain. 
3 | 38 | 52 | 41 3 Clear. 
4 | 32 | 38 | 32, 29.41) NE | Cloudy, snow. 
5 | 35 | 43 | 37 | 29.10; N Snow, cloudy, 
6 | 36 | 51 | 42 29.26) W Cloudy, rain. 
7 | 39 | 45 | 40 | 2936) N Kain, cloudy. 
8 | 34) 45 | 40 29.63) N Snow, cloudy. 
9 | 35 | 62 | 46 20.68) N Clear. 

10 | 40 | 58 | 51 29.73) W Clear. 

11 | 43 | 64 | G1 | 2954) SW | Ilazy. 

12 | 51 | 69, 57 29.37) W Hazy, rain. 
13 | 44) 46 46 29.54) N Cloudy. 

14 | 40 | 60 | 49 «29.66 8 | Clear. 

15 | 41 |) 48 | 46 29.50) E Rain. 

16 | 49 | 50 | 48 29.22 Do. 

17 | 48 | 54| 62 29.41 Cloudy. 


j Showers, cloudy. 
Clear. 


“6 Cloudy, rain, 
21 | 41 | 54 | 47 = 29,84 Clear. 
29.70 4 White frost, clear, 
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White frost, rain. 











5 NE Rain. 
25 | 46 | 57 | 47 (29.20) N | Clear, high wind. 
26 | 42 | 57 | 61 429.45) N Do, 
27 | 46) 71 | 60 | 29.50) W | Clear. 
28 | 54) 68 | 57 29.38] 8 Cloudy. 
29 | 55 | 66 | 54 29.25) EK Rain. 
30 | 53 | 64 | 56 — w ii 


Cloudy, rain. 
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THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 9, 1863. 








In our account of the yearly Meeting, published 
last week, the Reports of the Committee for the 
gradual civilization of the Indian natives, and of 
that having the superintendence of the Boarding 
School at West-Town were mentioned ; we give 
them below, and subjoin the Report of the Book 
Committee made to the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
read in the Yearly Meeting. 


The Committee for the gradual civilization, &e., 
of the Indianatives, report :— 

That at the time of presenting our last annual 
report, the Farm and School at Tunesassah were 
under the care of our friend, Abner Woolma 
who was assisted by his daughter Abigail, Catha- 
rine Lee, and Catharine Battin. No change has 
since occurred in the family, the same Friends still 
occupying their respective stations, to the satisfae- 
tion of the committee. 

A Friend who, at different times, has been use- 
fully engaged at Tunesassah, feeling her mind 
drawn to return thither, for the purpose of visiting 
the Indians in their families, aud instructing the 
women in their household duties (which are fre- 
quently much neglected,) and having our unity 
with her prospect, entered on that service in the 
Fifth month, and, proceeding as far as way opened, 
returned to her home at the close of summer. 

By information received from the family, as 
well as from one of our number, who, from an ap- 
prehension of duty, spent some time there uring 
the past year, we learn that the Boarding Sch 
has been attended by 18 children, to wit: 14 girls 
aud 4 boys, whose progress in learning has been 


satisfactory, and their deportment improved, espe 
cially when at meeting and at-the table. 


Between school hours, the boys are employed in 
attending to the stock and preparing fuel for the 
house, aud the girls in household work; during 


the evenings, the former occupy the collecting 


room, in drawing, reading, &c., and the latter the 


dining room, with the family, in knitting. The 
Holy Scriptures are read daily in the family, and 
selections from Youthful Piety are also read to the 
children on their retiring for the night. 


Meetings 
for worship are regularly held as heretofore, and 
the conduct of the pupils on these occasions is re- 


presented as orderly and becoming. 


Although the work of meliorating the condition 
of our Indian brethren, to which our forefathers 
believed themselves religiously drawn, and which 
now devolves on us, presents many discourage- 
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ments, and is’ attended by many difficulties, in|58, being the amount of sundry bills of several 
consequence of their irregular habits and the evil} years’ standing, considered uncollectable and car- 
example by which they are surrounded, yet we be-|ried to profit and loss, making a total deficit of 
lieve that, with the Divine blessing, the Boarding| $3,786 42. To meet this dec 

School will prove more availing in promoting the|ceived— 
work than any effort hitherto made by our relig- 
jous society for that benevolent object. Notwith- 





The annual appropriation of the 


standing the product of the farm = been less than a — es d for gen- $ 800 00 
formerly, yet the crop of wool has been greater. 
and the yield from the dairy much increased. ' eral purposes, 5220 96 


And the income of the fund for ' 


Three years since, the flock of sheep numbered paying the salaries of teachers, 


bat 30; it has now increased to 65, and the 
horned cattle have also increased from 11 to 19 
head. 

The saw mill, which has been for a long time 
unemployed, in consequence of the depressed price 
of lumber and the difficulty of obtaining a suita- 
ple tenant, has been lately repaired, and, we are 


866 12 


Making together 
And leaving a balance in favor of 


the institution of . $1100 65 


ucation of the children of Friends in limited cir- 
Jeased to add, is now in working order. Seven|cumstances, has been closely applied to this object. 
hundred hemlock logs have been cut during the| There continue to be more applicants than can 
winter, some of which are now at the mill, and|be accommodated. 

the others are in readiness to be taken there at a| The course of instruction adopted in 1861 has 
favorable stage of water, and on the disappear-|been adhered to; and, we think, has tended to 
ance of the ice, the work of sawing will begin. _|increase the interest and diligence of the pupils, 

The improvement of the Indians, either in morals,| whose progress in their studies has been credita- 
or in agriculture, has not been much observable,|ble. 1t has also proved more satisfactory to the 
although it is believed there has been less intem-| teachers than the former plan. : 
perance this winter than usual, in consequence of} Lectures have been delivered during the past 
the sale of spirituous liquors having been discon-| winter on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
tinued, both at Cold Spring and at the ferry. a few upon the history of the United States. The 

Most of the Indians have been enabled to get|latter were intended, chiefly to show the unlawful- 
comfortably through the winter, but in consequence} ness of war, and to illustrate the advantages and 
of the prevalence of the small-pox at Jemisontown, | blessings resulting from a consistent adherence to 
some in that neighborhood will be in want of seed,| the peaceable principles of the Gospel. 
if not of provisions, as applications for assistance} On the 2d and 5th daysof each week, the schol- 
have already been received from that quagter. ars recite portions of the Holy Scriptures, or of 

By an examination of our Treasurer’s account, |Barclay’s Catechism, and Bevan’s View. The 
it appears there is a cash balance in his hands of|practice of frequently reading to them from the 
$278.32, and securities amounting to $15,700. Bible and from religious books is continued, and 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the com-| we trust that these opportunities have, at times, 
mittee, proved seasons of divine favor. 

We believe there have been fewer deviations in 
dress, during the session just closed, than has some- 
times been the case, and, as a result of this con- 
formity, there has been less dissatisfaction with the 
rules than where partial deviations on the part of 
some scholars are allowed. 

During the past year no case of fatal illness has 
oecurred. In the winter there were several cases 
of sickness, but throughout the rest of the year 
the health of the family has been good. 

The committee believe that this valuable insti- 
tution continues to exercise an excellent influence 
upon the youth of the Society, by furnishing ac- 
cording to the object of its establishment, the 


Tuomas Wistar, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 16th, 1863. 


The Committee who have charge of the Board- 
ing School at West-town, report : 

That during the winter sessions of 1861-62, 
there were 183 pupils in the school, viz.: 115 boys 
and 68 girls ; 75 of the former and 30 of the lat- 
ter being new admissions. 

During the summer session of 1862 there were 154 
scholars, viz: 74 boys and 79 girls; 21 of the 
former and 39 of the latter being new admissions, 

The average numbers for the year are, there- 
fore, 95 boys and 73 girls, making a total of 
168 pupils, which is nineteen more than that for 
the preceding year. 

The net expenses chargeable to the year end- 
ing lo mo. 16th, 1862, were as follows : 

or family expenses, $9,873 62 
“ Salaries and wages, 9,853 70 
“ Repairs and improvements, 1,217 47 
“ Incidental expenses, 571 22 


erary opportunities they there enjoyed. And we 
trust that of those who are ow, or have of /ate, 
been its pupils, not a few will hereafter be able to 
unite in a similar grateful acknowledgment. Thus, 
when any difficulty has arisen from the disregard 
of wholesome restraint-on the part of a few, the 
committee have not suffered discouragement to pre- 
vail, but have rather been afresh stimulated to 
unite with those engaged in the more immediate 
superintendence and government of the institution, 
in renewed efforts to advance its true interests, and 
to promote the welfare of its precious charge ; ear- 
nestly craving the Divine blessing upon these labors. 


Making a total of $21,516 O1 





The charges were: for board and 
tuition, ‘ ° 

For reuts of tenements, saw and 
grist mills, and for profits on 
merchandize, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

And the estimated profits of the 
farm were, ‘ 


$15,034 09 


2,282 75 
Making, together, the sum of $18,142 17/|dren habits of obedience and truthfulness. 
tad showing a deficit, on these accounts, for the 
Jear, of $3,373 84; to which is to be added $412.) well being of the institution. 


$4887 07 hen 
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Signed on behalf and by the direction of the 
committee, 


Jorn Evans, Clerk. 


iency we have re-| Philadelphia, 4th mo. 10th, 1863. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS. 

The Book Committee reports : 

That during the past year there have been nine 
hundred and sixty-seven volumes, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven pamphlets sold or given away 
from the bookstore; of these, four hundred and nine- 
ty-seven books and twenty-seven pamphlets were 
sold ; and four hundred and seventy books and one 
dred and forty-three pamphlets were given 
away ; the cost of those gratuitously distributed be- 
ing estimated at one hundred and eighty-one 


The income of the fund for the gratuitous ed-|93-100ths dollars. The amount received for the 


works sold, is two hundred and sixty-nine 96-100ths 
dollars; out of which there has been paid for in- 
cidental expenses, sixty-one 50-100ths dollars, and 
the balance has been transferred to the Treasurer 
of the Yearly Meeting. . 

The expenditures for keeping up and adding to the 
supply of works in the store, have been, for print- 
ing $27.74; for paper $16.07 ; for binding $253. 
23 ; for the purchase of different books $142.44; 
making a total of $439.47. 

One hundred and ninety-two volumes and thir- 
ty-seven pamphlets were presented in the course 
of the year to the following public libraries, vis : 


; Vols. Pamph. 
To five Prep. Meeting Libraries, 25 


“ a Lib. at Port Deposit, Md., 12 
‘ + South China, Me., 15 and 13 
“« Sandusky, Ohio, 21 and 9 


P. School, Birmingham, Pa.,15 and 1 
Magnolia, Del., 14 
of a Hospital, Phila., 16 
S.Grove, Ossawatomi, Kan.,20 and 4 
of aCol’d School, Phila, 12 


« Fort Delaware, 17 and 4 
‘of a Hospital, W. Phila., 15 and 6 
“« Del. Co. Alms House, 10 


Besides the works placed in the above-named libra- 
ries, there were twenty-two volumes and nine pamph- 
lets given to serious inquirers of different denomi- 
nations ; fifty volumes were seut to a settlement of 
sixty families of Friends in the State of Michigan ; 
thirty-one volumes and ten pamphlets were sent to 
Omaha city, Nebraska; eighteen volumes and 
thirteen pamphlets to Ashland county, Ohio ; 
twenty-five volumes and twenty-two pamphlets 
were sent to Canada West; eight volumesto Wash- 
ington, D. C.; nine volumes to Bath, Steuben Co., 


means for a religiously guarded education. Many,|New York; forty-four volumes and eleven pamph- 
in after life, have looked back with satisfaction to|lets were-sent to Eudora, Douglass county, Kansas, 
the time spent in this seminary, and can reckon | for the use of Frionds who had recently removed 
amongst their many blessings the religious and lit-| 


there from North Carolina, and were destitute of 
all books but the Bible; two volumes in the Ger- 
man language -were given to Germans; five vol- 
umes were sent to the Western Coast of Africa; 
and fifty-six volumes and thirty-eight pamphlets 
were distributed to persons in limited circum- 
stances, in different parts of the country. 

In several of the acknowledgments received 
from the recipients of the books and pamphlets thus 
distributed, the opinion was expressed that much 
good would be likely to result from the general pe- 
rusal of their valuable contents. There is much 
ignorance of the principles held by our religious 
Society among many of other professions, giving 


And herein we would affectionately invite the cordial | rise to gross misconceptions of its christian be- 
co-operation of parents, by encouraging in their chil-|lief, and to prejudice against the members and the 
They | testimonies they are called on to uphold. Not alittle 
may thus do much to promote the good order andjof this hurtful bias might probably be removed, 


were the members more generally concerned to 
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spread our approved writings, explanatory of the| Usirep Srares.—New York.—Mortality last week, |some skirmishes with the rebels, in one of which a 


s sot eir neighbors. by |425- f number of them were captured. 
faith of the Society, among their neighbors, by Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 300. No death| Southern Items.—The Raleigh (N. C.) Standard con. 


embracing the opportunities ws ars for ak occurred in the army hospitals during the week. The|tains accounts of numerous county meetings of plan. 
ipg one or more of them to t ose Who are WillD2 | number remaining in the hospitals of this department |ters in response to Governor Vance’s proclamation 
to be rightly informed. We wish to call attention/has been reduced to 3,150 men. The building season | discouraging cotton planting, and urging the production 
to this subject, in the hope of awakening a more gen- | Promises to be an active one. The number of permits of breadstuffs. The Richmond Whig speaks of disloyal 
eral and deeper interest in it, and leading the mem- taken out for the erection of houses in the city limits|outbreaks on the part of Unionists in Laurel Count i 
bers individual so cannes bow Ob thay taey have amounted to 811 at the close of the Fourth month. N. C., and condemns the brutality of a Col. Thomas, 
FS Individually to ex 7 ey Wreck of an Ocean Steamer.—The steamship Anglo-|who is said to have butchered some of them in cold 
been deficient in availing themselves of this mode Saxon, with 444 persons on board, was wrecked and to-| blood, to have hunted them with Indians, and permitted 
of spreading a knowledge of the Truth. tally lost near Cape Race, on the 27th ult. The vessel|scalping. Union demonstrations in the counties bor- 
The bookstore is intended to supply the demand ~~ upon @ -_ during ag seg oe - a om fog. a on oo vat 7 meal wag 
.|nd soon went to pieces. wo hundred and seven of |selling in eigh on the ult., at $6 per bushel, and 

= eumetent - eres aoe Soman the passengers and crew were saved in the ship’s boats;|very scarce. The Charlotte (N. C.) Democrat says that 

,’ 


: ; : the rest, it is believed, have perished. Major Covington, of the rebel army, addressed a large 
numbers are required for particular neighborhoods,| Virginia.—The entire army of Gen. Hooker, except a|public meeting at that place, upon the wants of the army 


care is taken by the committee that a proper se-|reserve corps at Falmouth, has crossed the Rappahan-|in Virginia. He said their forces had consumed all the 
lection is made and sent, and the expense is de- —_— oF ye — os oer ote ae sy — — to procure for co a around 
. : _| burg. e division which crossed above has, it is|the point where they are now stationed, and that unless 
frayed by the Yearly Meeting. It is, ua de understood, advanced and occupied Chancellorville,|more corn and oak were furnished from North Caro- 
sirable that more of our members should be intef-| which is about ten miles southwest of Fredericksburg. |lina, they would be obliged to fall back into this State, 
ested in the work of distribution, and be willing The intention would appear to be to seize the railroad | The Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer says: A few days ago 
to contribute the comparatively small amount re-|running to Richmond, and perhaps also the railroad |@ North Carolina soldier near Charleston, wrote to his 
quired for the purchase of the books they might junction at Gordonsville. Between midnight of the 2d | father, saying that he had just received five pounds of 
rofitably give way. - inst., and three o'clock of the 3d, pontoons were laid|meat as the allowance of seven men for a week. The 
p ye y: os , across the river opposite Fredericksburg, and the town | Richmond Whig of the 23d, expresses bitter disappoint- 
The works of Isaac Pennington, which have} was occupied by the U. S. forces. These movements|ment that Generals Hill and Longstreet had not taken 
long been out of print are now for sale at the|were vigorously resisted by the rebels, and severe skir- | Washington, N. C., and Suffolk, Va. 
bookstore ; and there is a good assortment of other |mishing had been going on for several days previous to| The Blockade.—The U. 8. fleet off Charleston have re- 
Friend’s writings. oy saat me - anes ~ ao aan ee —— a ee small vessels which were 
. an _|to be developed. n the : , Gen. Hooker issued a|attempting to run the blockade. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com congratulatory address to his army. Many of the rebel| The Rebel Cruisers continue their depredations, chiefly 
mittee, JosEePH ELKINTON, troops have been captured. On the 3d inst. a general|in the West India seas. One of them, the Reéribution, 
JAMES R. GREEVES. jengagement appeared to be in progress, and a severe |has been captured by a Federal gunboat. 
Fourth month 16th, 1863. and protracted conflict was anticipated. The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
West Virginia.—A considerable rebel force made an|0n the 4th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 48 percent. 
incursion last week into the northern portion of the|premium. Specie in the New York banks, $36,846,528, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. State, and for several days occasioned much alarm andj U.S. six per cents. $1.07. Uplands cotton, 66. Super- 
ForriGy.—News from England to the 23d ult. The|excitement. Morgantown, about nine miles from the |fine State and Western flour, $5.75 a $6.00. Baltimore, 
gunboat Alexandra was seized at Liverpool on suspicion Pennsylvania border, was occupied by them, and several | $6.90 a $7.40. Oats, 80a 84. Corn, 87a 90. Phila- 
of being intended for the rebels. Her owners and build-|bridges on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad were de-|delphia.—Superfine flour, $5.87 a $6.25. Prime red 
ers were expected to be brought before a magistrate in|stroyed. About 250 U.S. troops were captured by the|wheat, $1.68 a $1.70. White, $1.75 a $1.90. Rye, 
a few days, charged with designing to infringe the fo-|rebels, who retreated southwards on the approach of|$1.06. Yéllow corn, 90. Oats, 80. Baltimore.—Super- 
reign enlistment act. There was a rumor, however, that|the Federal forces. Measures were promptly taken for|fine flour, $7.00 a $7.12. Red wheat, $1.68 a $1.72. 
the Government will prevent further shipments from |the temporary repair of the bridges, and it was expected | Cincinnati—F lour, $5.50 a $5.60. Gold 45 a 46 pre- 
Ireland of organized gangs of men, ostensibly for railroad | that travel and transportation upon the railroad would |mium. 
purposes, but.it was believed, for the real purpose of re- be resumed in a few days. Inthis raid the r@bels ob- 
cruiting the United States army. The seizures of Eng-|tained about 3,000 horses and 5,000 cattle, beside other WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
lish vessels bound for Mexico, and the action of Minister plunder. The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Adama in granting a certificate to exempt one of them,| Kentucky and Tennessee.—Gen. Carter crossed the Cum-|the 11th of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
still attract much attention. The Government bad de-|berland below Somerset, Kentucky, on the Istinst., with tending to send children as pupils will please make 
clined to send a mail agent by the steamers from Meta-|5,000 men, and after a contest with the rebel force atlearly application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
moras, and recommended them not to carry the mails. | Monticello, drove them from the town and occupied the |the School (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co, 
The London Times denounces this action as pusillani- place. A small body of rebels was routed at Meadville, Pa.,) or to Dhastes J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
mous, and as truckling to the desigus of the Federal|Ky., on the 30th ult. In Tennessee, the rebels showed Philadelphia. “ 
cruisers. It calls aloud for a stand to be made against |renewed activity. Their troops were moving in various J 
further encroachments on the rights of neutrals. Inqui-|directions. Gen. Bragg had received reinforcements from Pupils who have been regularly entered, and who go 
ries had been made in Parliament as to the course the|the south, and was gradually approaching Murfreesboro, by the cars from Philadelphia, will be farnished with 
Government intended to pursue in this matter; but Lord | where the chief part of Rosecrans’ army is still stationed. tickets by the ticket agent at the depot of the West 
Palmerston -had postponed making an answer. The} Afissouri—The rebel designs upon Cape Girardeau en- Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, N. E. corner of 
Morning Post says that Adams committed a fatal mis-|tirely failed, and the invading force has retreated beyond Eighteenth and Market streets. Conveyances will be at 
take in granting the certificate of exemption. It for-|reach of pursuit. The rebels lost heavily in killed and the Street Road station on Second and Third-days, (the 
bears to speak of his extraordinary assumption in strong | wounded, and between 500 and 600 of them were taken llth and 12th of Fifth month,) to meet the trains that 
terms, feeling confident that the Washington Govern-| prisoners. leave the city, at five minutes before 8, half-past 10, and 
ment will hasten to disavow the act. The Zimes de-| Arkansas.—Gen. Price is reported to have been at |? o'clock. 
nounces the seizure of the Dolphin as a worse case than |Little Rock recently, with 8,000 troops, preparing for| During the session, small packages for the pupils, if 
that of the Peterhoff, and says that America relies on |another inroad into Missouri. left at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, oa 
the extreme reluctance of England to engage im hostili-| | Alabama.—Tuscumbia, Ala., has been occupied by the |Sixth-days, before 12 o'clock, will be forwarded; and 
ties. It is reported that the French emperor ia greatly | Federal forces after a severe engagement. the stage will meet the first train from the city, on its 
offended at the facilities given by Minister Adams for| Afississippi—General Grant’s operations in the vicinity |arrival at Street Road Station, every day except First 
the conveyance of arms to the Mexicans. The corres-jof Vicksburg are still involved in obscurity. Rebel de-| days. 
pondent of the Morning Herald gives a rumor that the | spatches eXpress uneasiness at the progress of the Federal 
French minister at Washington is to be recalled on ac-|arms in that State. According to one of these despatches,| Wanted, a female to teach a family school. Enquire 
count of the offensive acts of the Federal Government. |the Unionists have penetrated to Lowndes County, and | at the office of “ The Friend.” 
Earl De Grey has been appointed the new Secretary of|were within eighteen miles of Columbus. It was feared —->-—— 
War, and Marquis Hartington the under Secretary in|they would cut off the railroad connection of Vicksburg] Manrrtep, Third month 18th, 1863, at Friends’ Meet- 
the British Cabinet. Increasing apprehensions are felt|aud Mobile with the eastern portion of the confederacy, jing, London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., Tuomas J. Ever 
in Paris on the Polish question. it is believed that, if} Louisiana.—The official intelligence from Gen. Banks|to Exizaneru D., daughter of Benjamin Linton. 
the reply from Russia to the notes of the three Powers |confirms the previous reports of his successes Wilh  —=—=—*—$—=[=*_$=*_*<€*_$—<€_*_§—«—K_—_—X—X_ 
be unfavorable, Napoleon will not hesitate to draw the |force of 20,000 men and four gunboats, he had marched! Diep, 9th of Third month, 1863, at the residence of 
sword. The Polish insurgents continue active. France}more than 300 miles, destroyed the rebel power in|her nephew, Joseph Jones, in West-Town, Chester Co, 
is making naval preparations. The Bank of England | Western Louisiana, and taken from two to three thou-|Pa., Hannan Hoorgs, in the cighty-first year of bor age, 
has reduced its rate of discount to 3} per cent. Prince|sand prisoners. In the various encounters, between|a member of Birmingham Particular and Monthly Meet- 
William of Denmark bas accepted the crown of Greece. |six hundred and seven hundred of the Federal troops|ing. She had for several years been afflicted with ® 
The Liverpool cotton market was steady at unchanged |were killed or wounded. Alexandria, on the Red river, | disease that occasioned much suffering, which she was 
rates. Flour and wheat were unchanged. Corn was in|about 350 miles north-west of New Orleans, has been |jenabled to bear with christian patience and resignation, 
better demand andadvancing. Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates|occupied by the U.S. forces. It is stated that a large|often expressing a desire to be preserved in them to the 
to the 22d ult., state that despatches had been received | portion of the inhabitants were willing to resume their |end, which appeared to be mercifully granted. Her friends 
from Gen. Forey, stating that the siege of Puebla was |allegiance to the United States. 


have the consoling hope, that through the mercy of out 
progressing, and that the French were then in posses-| North Carolina.—The chief part of the forces sent|Holy Redeemer, she was prepared for an entrance into 


sion of one half of the city. Puebla bas been defended | towards Washington returned to Newbern, when it was|that mansion where the wicked cease from troubling, 
by the Mexicans with great obstinacy, found that the rebels had withdrawn. There had been |aud the weary soul shall forever be at rest. 
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